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MAJOR challenge to those concerned with 

the guidance and training of children today 
is to prepare them to take their places in a world in 
which they will be brought into increasingly closer 
relationship with the peoples of other lands. 

To aid coming generations to develop an interest 
in and some understanding of these peoples will 
help to lay the foundation for lasting peace. As 
President Truman said in speaking to a group of 
exchange teachers from Great Britain: “Where we 
understand the other fellow’s point of view—under- 
stand what he is trying to do—nine times out of ten 
he is trying to do right.” 

It is in this spirit that World Understanding Regins 
wlth Children is issued to provide practical sug- 
gestions that will enable teachers to interest students 
in other peoples and cultures, 
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WE LIVE in a world made small by modern means of transportation and 

communication. Not many hours of air travel separate us from the 
farthest point on the globe. More and more we are stressing the need for { 
developing better understanding of the people to whom we are so closely 
drawn in time. And more and more we are coming to-realize that the 
foundation for this understanding must be laid in childhood. 

Children, too, are extending their horizons to world limits. It is essential, 
then, that we give them experiences which will help them to become good 
citizens of that world. Properly developed, a study of people of other lands © 
and other cultures should enrich children’s lives and make them more appre- 
ciative of their own community as well as of the rest of the world. It should 
aim to help them think clearly and judge fairly. 

The attitudes which children develop in school depend upon the knowl- | 
edge, the skill, the enthusiasm of the teacher. Yet, however willing the ' 
teacher, she must have suitable materials for developing her program. This ae 
bulletin suggests many sources of material suitable for elementary -chools 
and ways to use the materials. It is intended to encourage the teacher who 
is developing a program for world understanding for the first-time, and to 
point out ways in which the experienced teacher may supplement and extend 
her program. Above all, it is hoped that World Understanding Begins With 
Children will be useful to all teachers who have said, “I want to do something: 
about international understanding.” : 
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Dear Sm: 

I face an emergency! This fall I expect to teach international 
understanding for the first time. ‘Consequently I need all the aid 
available. Do you have any suggestions for introducing a unit of 
work on other peoples? Can you send me free or inexpensive 
materials P If not, can you tell me where I can get them? 


c WAS a young teacher who wrote that letter, but thousands of eimilar 
pleas come from experienced teachers who are worried at the thought of 
“doing something about international understanding.” 


This bulletin is a substitute for the individual letter we cannot send in ~ 
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answer to the flood of requests for information and materials received each 
year in the Division of International Educational Relations. It is intended 
to help the ‘teacher who feels that she lacks a background for developing 
international understanding, or that her program is already too full. It gives 
sources of information and materials and suggests ways to select and evaluate - 
them. It mentions some points to keep in mind in using the material. 
It does not give any ready-made units of work or describe specific methods to 
follow. What is taught depends upan the children's ne€ds, the total school ° 
program, and the community. The teachers know these needs and are best 
equipped to say what they are and how they should be met. 
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Courtesy, Department of Public Information 
“To live together in peace with one another .. .” 
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[TERNATIONAL understanding! 4My children don’t even know their x = 
own country,” says one teacher. 

‘“T want my program to grow out of the interests and experiences of the 

children,” says another. “They're not interested in the rest of the world.” 


“Mine are slow readers,” saysathird. “There’s not time enough to teach 
all the ‘tools’ and add anything more.” 


‘International understanding!” gasps still another. 
course in céllege!” 


You have .heard these statements before. 


“I never even had a 


In the school corridors after 


faculty meeting. At the lunch table the day the man from the United Nations 


spoke in assembly. In the hotel lobby when the State Teachers Association 
met. Let’s examine these statements and see if 


national understanding in the elementary grades. _ ( 
It is true that children through the first three grades know little of thejr 


there isn’t a place for inter, 
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Laying the foundation for international understanding. 
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country as a whole. Moreover, many sixth graders still have much to learn ~~ 
about it. It is also true-that in learning about their community and their ; 
country, children may at the same time develop international understanding. 
for international understanding is not necessarily the study of another coun. 
try. Neither must it be an extra subject on the program. Little children 
in the classroom lay the foundations of international understanding by 
learning to respect the individual and cooperate with each other. 

In the second and third grades, children will learn to know their com. 
munity and the different peoples and cultures which Compose it. They will 
see how these people make their living and also how they work together for 
the good of the community. Children see the interdependence of people 
and nations when they learn that the community sends products to another 
part of the nation or the world and at the same time depends on the work 
. of other peoples for itseverydayneeds, = — . 

In the upper elementary grades, children trace the development of the 
Nation. They will learn what other lands and peoples have contributed to 
make our Nation strong, as well as the ways in which we have aided other 
countries, | After children have learned how their comrounity and their Nation 

. are governed, it is but another step for them’ to become familiar with the 
organization and work of the United Nations. 

Certainly the teacher who wants her programs to gtow out of the needs 
and experiences of her children is right. But meeting these needs does not 
rule out international understanding. World events have widened children’s 
horizons. There is Johnny Jones in her class, for instarice. His father was 
in Panama during the war. He wrote to Johnny describing the festivals, the 
way coconuts grow, told how well the children swam, and sent pictures of a 

“school he had visited in which there were children Johnny’s age. He shared 
these with the boys and girls in his clasa, and they were as interested as he was 
in knowing more about Panama and its people. Finding answers to these 
questions fitted that country naturally into the program. Even the most 

isolated communities have people whose travel or experiences have stimulated 

‘ in children an interest in another part of the world. 

Children have had other experiences which have brought another part of 

«. the world into their classroom. Many haye collected school supplies and sent 
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Ly)” them through UNESCO to a school in 4 war-devastated area. Some have put 
pie on @ program and with the funds sent a CARE package. Perhape their town 

fies adopted a town in Europe. Through the Junior Red Cross, children have 

eae prepered boxes for overseas or sent portfolios of their work. 

Ree Letters have come back acknowledging these gifts. And children have 
be" crowded around the globe, got out their geographies, or looked through the 
bi\’s, ‘bookshelves for something on Australia oy France or Norway, and all the | 
eg “\’, other countries from which letters came.” Sometimes there were 14 


un in the letters, The children studied them, noticed how much a sixth grade 
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Yet, despite the eagerness with which most of the boys and girls study the 
maps or search for more information, there probably are some who, as the 


teacher said, “aren’t interestéd in the rest of the world.” There’s Sam in the Fa 
sixth grade who doesn’t read very well and: probably never will. Finding aft 
out about another country in books is a struggle that kills hie enthusiasm ae 
after the second or third page. But he has an intense interest in airplanes, 4 
knows the different types of planes, what they can ‘do, and where they Ay. | 
Through his interest in. aviation he has picked up a good idea of the topog- ay 
raphy of practically every country of the world. When his class studied a 
another region he gave them considerable useful and interesting information ig 
about it and was able to bring maps which were not included in the geography, a 
Sam, with his maps and his special knowledge is developing international per 
u v4 
Then there's the boy in your class who definitely doesn’t care how people. =, 
in other countries live, but is fascinated with wild animals, paige 4 
has been visiting the zoo regularly, studying the placards on the cages to Bi 
out where the animals come from, and has found, books in the library to learn A 
more. In reading how they live in their native habitat, he has i “* 
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acquired. considerable information about the country which he is glad to 
pass on to the class when it studies that area. The trip the class takes to 
the 200 with him as its guide is mutually beneficial. 
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Pepita in the fourth grade hasn’t had much standing in the class. Her par- is 
ents follow the crops, and they live over in Trailer Town. But when the at 
class read the story about Mexico she knew how to pronounce the Spanish é 


words, explained what a pistata was, and at Christmas time brought one which 
her nother had made. There is an appreciation of Pepita in the class now, 
That's international understanding, too—not the kind that begins and ends 
with the Mexicans on the other side of the border, but the kind that applies 
to the Pepitas and Panchos in the group. 

What about the slow ones who need all their time just to learn reading and 
arithmetic and the other essentials? Some excellent programs in intergroup 
and international understanding have resulted through supplying these slow n. 
readers with a variety of material to stimulate their interest. In acknowl "  ~', 32) 
edging the receipt of material, a teacher wrote: “It has encouraged several . Bi 
groups of children to do vome special work. Perhaps, even in a small moun- ia 
tain town such as this, the seed of friendship and understanding may 
been planted because of an inspiration from new and challenging materials.” 
It’s surprising how much their reading improves when they read to find out 
something in which they are interested, or when they find a story they like. 

And among the books on other countries are many which are old favorites 
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with children. Books like A Day On Skates, Little Pear, The Village That 
Learned to Read, and many others have stimulated in children an interest 
in Holland and China and Mexico and a desire to know more about life 
there. There are informational books with a foreign setting and stories of 
travel and adventure in other countries. 

And children who find reading on any subject hard going may gain an 
understanding of other countries and other cultures through movies, slides, 
music, and dances. 

Finally, there’s the teacher who never had a course in international rela. 
tions in college. She may never miss it. For international understanding 
in the elementary grades is not a high-powered course in political science or 
international diplomacy designed to develop specialists in international rela- 
tions. Neither is it a lot of sentimental sentences about the quaint customs 
and picturesque costumes of the Burmese or the Brazilians or any other 
people. ' 

What is international understanding, then? First of all, it is learning to 
appreciate and respect ‘the individual wherever he is. It is learning to know 
peoples ‘of other countries or other cultures—whether in their classrooms 
or in another continent—as human beings. It is finding out the kind of 
homes they live in, what they eat, what they wear, how they work and play, 
It is learning something about the songs they sing, the pictures they paint, 
and the books they write. It is becoming familiar with the names and some- 


_ thing of the lives and deeds of the men and women they honor. It is help- 


ing children‘ see the similarities and’ the differences in peoples’ lives and 
customs, and the reason for them. It is helping children realize how the 
lives of these people are all interwoven with our own. : 
Finally, and most important of all, international understanding is helping 
childret gain some idea of the imponderables—the way people of other 
countries feel about their problems, what they think about certain questions, 
and why they think and feel as they do. If you have done these things you 
will have succeeded in “doing something about international understanding.” 
Furthermore, you will have helped stimulate in your pupils an intelligent, 


fair-minded interest in other people and their problems which, with at. least 
some, will continue through life. 


A Point of View 


| aa ee understanding is most effectively developed wherever 

it fits naturally into the regular school program, yet it should not be mere | 
incidental teaching. The content and materials can provide ways and means _ 
through which some of the basic aims of elementary education may be ina 
realized. One of the important things children learn is to develop a habit A 
of deferring judgment uyuil they have sufficient information. “It is as im- a 
portant to keep this in mind in social studies as it is in science, for many of 
our misconceptions of other races and cultures are a result of jumping to 
conclusions. Help children to realize that to judge a nation and its people 
by one section of the country or a few of its people is like judging their 4 
class by one of the children. sh 

Pointing out to children some of the misconceptions others have about us 
helps them realize how inaccurate opinions may be when. they are formed . oe 


Getting ufletent information on which to bare conclusions 
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a, WORLD UNDERSTANDING BEGINS WITH CHILDREN’ 

a without sufficient information. In looking-at a snapshot of # Pan Americar, 
‘ day festival in a Cuban school, children in this country were amused to see 

we? | that the child representing the United States was dressed in an Indian costume 

We; : complete with warrior’s headdress! 

ae Yet in developing a study of another land and its people, teachers have 
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caused children to form similar misconceptions through the introduction 
of a miscellaneous lot of materials, particularly of the “colorful and . 
picturesque” type before the class had sufficient background informatjon on 
the country. Impressions are easily made on children, and if they know 
‘nothing about a country, they will be led to believe that all the people wear 
the colorful costume. : 

Children often bring in costumes, handicrafts, pictures, and other mate- 
rials of the region they are studying. These can be used to good advantage 
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Bes by. suggesting that they find out if these costumes are worn by all the people; 
es if they are worn for special occasions as, for instance, our Colonial costumes 
.. are used for pageants or fancy dress balls; or if they are worn only by the 
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people of a certain part of the country. Do the same thing with the crafts 
and pictures. In what part of the country was the carved figure made and 
by whom? What do the people in the carnival scene do the rest of the year? 
Where do they live? 
Have children get a general idea of the country they study, introduce them 
to different regions, to people with different occupations, to those who live 
: in cities es well as to those who live in the country, Have them see the 
| houses of the rich as well as the huts of the poor, have them see the farmer 
in his field and the craftsman at his-loom, as well as the businessman in his 
office and the scholar with his books. a 
As children see the contrasts within the country, have them realize how 
difficult it is to make general statements that are true of the entire country and 
all the people, that what is true of one region or one group may not be true 
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NS of another. Lead them to see how many of our misconceptions of foreign lands 
a and peoples have been formed in this way, by judging all people by a few. 
a All Mexicans, for instance, do not wear sombreros and serapes and play 
a guitars any more than all men in our country wear blue jeans and straw hats 
ae _ oF sit in the shade and whittle. The Argentine gaucho in his long baggy 


trousers Constitutes as small a portion of that nation’s population as the - 
cowboy does of our own. 
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3 A study of another people and their problems should help children learn 

pe. to observe and to interpret what they see. Their best approach to the world _ 
Bot st is through an understanding of their own community, As children learn _ 
ae about it, they will see that their State, their Nation, and the world are made 


up of communities, some similar to, others quite different from the one in 
“Which they liye. Help ildren develop the habit of comparing a community ; 
in another country wi the one in. which they live, or with others they may 
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have studied. If the environment Ja similar to the one in which they live, -® 
find out if the people make their living in the same way. Have them look a 
for other similarities in the home life, the school, and in the things people , # 
do to enjoy life. ne 
Help children to realize that the places and the people whose way of life 4 
and customs seem to differ most still have many things in common. The .. 
Chinese farmer, for instance, on his tiny farm of an acre or less does his 
work very differently from the farmer in this country. The two men differ... 
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in their features and dress and speak different languages. Yet they have" : 
"many of the same problems. Both are concerned with soil and seed and - <; 
enemies of their crops and increasing the harvest. Although the two farm. 
ers speak different languages, each could understand what a crop failure‘, 
would mean to the other and to his family. 0 Sieg 

The mothers who prepare hot lunches for the children of the little school \ 


which stands on the shores of Lake Titicaca differ greatly from a committee ©. 
of our local PTA. The mothers sit on the dirt floor fanning the flames of a‘ 
_ stove made of clay, and a baby sleeps in the shawl which is wrapped round 
_ their shoulders and fastened securely at the waist. Day after day they serve. 
the same food—fish from the waters of the Lake and chuno, a dish made’ 
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10 WORLD UNDERSTANDING BEGINS WITH CHILDREN 
of tiny frozen potatoes, which is the staff of life of the Indians in the Peruvian 
highlands. Yet the mothers of both groups would have much in common 
were they to meet. They are concerned that their children have an educa. 
tion, a warm meal, and keep well, or that they know how to care Tor them 
when they are ill, yet the ways in which the mothers realize these aims differ, 
Stories of family life in other countries have a familiar sound to children. 
In them they see that the relationship between parents and children in an- 
other land is not unlike that in their own home. Helping children to observe 
‘similaritieS between their own and other people’s lives will develop in them 
an interest and understanding of other peoples and cultures. 
Although it is important to have children realize that people “are more 
alike than different,” it is equally important that they understand and de. 
velop a right attitude toward the differences. To overemphasize similarities, 
to have children believe that there are no differences between peoples is to 
neglect an important point in developing international understanding ,and 
one which results finally in misunderstanding. For one of the stumbling 
blocks to smooth relations between peoples is ignorance of customs and tra- 
ditions which differ from their own. en 

An old Chinese proverb says, “Inquire about the customs when you enter - 
& country; inqaire about what is forbidden by law when you come into a 
new land.” Failuré to respect custqms often gives ‘rise to friction between 
peoples which results in a general disparagement of each other’s cultures. 
Now that swifter means of transportation are bringing peoples of different 
countries in closer touch, it is particularly important to understand that 
customs vary. ‘ , . ; 

However, it is important to have children realize the reason for these dif- 
ferences to help them understand that people of other countries, like peopla 
in the same town, have different ways of doing things. Have them realize 
that because people’s ways are not like ours does not mean that they are 
peculiar or inferior. Have them realize that to foreigners many of our 
ways seem peculiar, too. The people of Latin America, for instance, usually 
shake hands when they meet, although they may see each other often. Yet 
to people of the Near or Far East, who greet each other with a bow, shaking 
hands, seems as strange a custom as a formal bow does to us. 

A study of another country or region should help children see that peoples’ - 
characteristics and ways of living depend to a large extent upon their environ- 
ment and history—that geography and grandparents have greatly determined 
what they are, what they do, and the way they do/it. Help children to see 
that our way of life would be changed if we lived under other conditions, 


For instance, many people who live in a hot climate or in very high altitudes 


usually take midday siestas. -We would find it comfortable to do the.same 
thing if we lived there. 3 food habits would change, too. In China, for 
instance, where few if any cows are kept because every foot of space is needed 
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to grow food for its 450 million people, we would substitute bean curd ©» 
for milk and cheese. ‘a 
The pacé at which people work oad the kind of games they play would =~ 
. also be changed in another climate. And so would their style of dress. The FS 
businessman who moved his office from Chicago to Cairo might find the flow- “\' 
ing robes of the Near East, which allow the air to circulate freely, a sensible 
costume for the climate. Although smooth-shaven at home, he might also 
grow a beard to protect him from the burning sun. His wife would very 
likely wear a large veil which she could throw across her face out of doors. 
There is little value in children learning a mass of facts and figures about 
a country if these are not associated with the people. Children may be able . 
to tell the names of the great rivers in a country and give their length. They 
may know ‘the height of the mountains, the volume of rainfall, know what ~ 
the country produces, and be able to give an accurate population figure. Yet. 
if they do not learn to see how these conditions affect people’s lives, the facts 
will have little value for them? 
The height of the Andes is an important fact fot children to know if they: 5 
are to understand that the mountains are barriers to transportation and com: ou 
munication between the different regions of Peru, for instance, and the effect eh 
( these barriers have had on the development of the nation. 
The size of Mexico's Indian population means little to children.as an sb. 
lated fact. But studying the problem it poses in Eeoridang education for all: 
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the people, and what Mexico is doing to solve the problem, helps children 
gain a better understanding of that country. The density of population in 
China means’ little to a child. The figures have meaning for him when 
he sees them in terms of the number of people who would have to Hye in a 
block, or on a farm which he knows, and when he is made conscious of the 
difficulty in making a living in such a crowded area as Chiha. 

As children learn to observe how environment affects people's lives, they 
will appreciate the problems people have and feapect them for the way they 
solve them. Children should learn, too. to take differences in environment 
into account in comparing countries, or regions within the same country. 
In studying people of isolated regions of the tropical lowlands, for instance, 
children should be led to realize that because of the environment these people 
have problems which people in the temperate zones do not have to solve, 

Helping children to read pictures in such a way as to got ideas on which 
conclusions can be based will give them a background for interpreting what 
they see and read about other regions. 

As children learn how the cquntry they are studying developed, they can 
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13. 
be led to know and uppresiale the cultural heritage of their own country 
and the contributions other people have made in building our Nation. As 
children study their own community, they will see the different nationalities 
and races which compose it, notice the imprint each group has made on it, 
and what they are contributing now. Then have children look beyond the 
community, to the regions of their couritry which were settled and developed 
by people who came from other lands. The Spaniards, the first Europeans 
who settled in our Southwest, developed it, and gave it a distinct per- 
sonality— the architecture of their = pa ile many of its crafts, its traditions 

_ and institutions. 

Have children look for other regions settled by different nationalities and 
the contribution each has made. Have children realize, too, that in addition 
to the labor of developing the land and the industries each group brought 
along something of the customs and way of life of its homeland. Help 
children to understand how our cultufe has enriched by these contyi- 
butions and to look for evidence of’ them in their daily lives. Children” 

oreign-born parents need to be helped to appreciate the culture of their 
parents’ homeland. 

As children learn the part, other peoples have layed in buildiag our 
Nation and what our country has contributed to the development and welfare 
of other lands and peoples, they will realize the interdependence of nations. 
Teachers have helped children become conscious of our dependence on other 

_ countries by listing products which other countries contribute to our daily . 
needs- The children began with 'the banana and cocoa served at breakfast, | 
added the rubbers they wear to school, mentioned the material from other 
countries which went into making the school bus, the telephone, the victrola 
record, and other materials used throughout the day. They made lists, too, 
of products sent from their own community or State to other parts of the 
world. ii Interdependence of Nations, a list of United States imports 
from 5 ions, is available from the American Association for the United 
Nations, ne.) 

Although we might use home-grown instead of imported foods at break- 
fast, it would be difficult to find substitutes for old favorites among the songs 
and stories, games, dances, and pictures which have come to us from other 
countries. Imagine Christmas without Silent Night, a song written by an 
Austrian. The story hour without fairy tales. given us by a Dane and a - 
German, or the Mother Goose rhymes which a Frenchman collected, and a 
playground without tag which we got from the Chinese. And the illugtrations 
which English, Dutch, Polish, Mexican, and artists from other countrite have 
made for favorite books. 

Yet children should be helped to realize other ways in which nations‘ 
depend upan each other and how each benefits through cooperation. 
Knowledge and special skills possesed by beep & in our country have added 
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to the convenience and comfort of people throughout the world. Engineers 
have helped build highways and railroads and airfields in foreign countries, 
Doctors‘and nurses and specialists in nutrition have helped people in other 
lands to live healthier and happier lives. Teachers have gone to other 
countries to teach or have helped train foreign students for service in their 
own country, — } , 

Help children realize, toe, that nations benefit from each other in, that 
inventions, discoveries, new ideas, and thes work of artists, Composers, and 
craftsmen are enjoyed by all the orld. An American invented the electric 
light, an Englishman discovered penicillin, the first bicycle was made in 
France, an Italian constructed the first telescope, and a German discovered 
X-rays, but all the world benefits from their work. 

Finally, in studying the work of international organizations, children can 
realize the advantages gained when nations work Jogether. The programs 
and skills developed in organizations like UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization), WHO (World Health Organ- 
ization), FAO (Foreign Agricultural Office), and ILO (International Labor 
Office) have aided education, health, agriculture, and raised labor standards 


in many countries. 


_ 


Preparing To Teach 


OW SUCCESSFUL you are in helping children develop international 
understanding depends, like most other undertakings, upon the prepa- 
ration you make for it. That doesn't mean that you will have to know all 
the answers about the land and the people you are going to introduce. The 
following suggestions for improving your own background and assembling 
materials for your class may be helpful: _ ' 

1. Read a good, general descriptive book on the country the class is going 
to study. It need not be @ ponderous tome on college or graduate school 
level. For your needs, the people of a country and the way they live are 
more important than the politics. Get a broad, general idea of the different 
regions of the country and what each produces, the high lights of the history, 
the system of government, some idea of its relations with other countries, 


particularly your own, and as much information as possible about the people. 


_ Supplement this information by reading biographies of some of the country’s 


leaders and historical novels. Folk tales and good fiction give an insight 
into people way of life and an understanding of their customs, traditions, 
and beliefs. See the work of some of the country's artiags and hear music 


“by their composers. 


2. Talk t6 people, if possible, who have lived in the country, who have 
worked with people of the country, or who have had the opportunity to know 
sorhe phase of your area of work. (Seech. 6.) It is surprising the number. 
you will find once you begin to look for . They can usually give you | 
additional leads, either to other people or to publications and materials. 

3. Good, clear photographs, films, or slides are among the best aids in 


helping you gain an idea of a country and its people or in introducing another 
" part of the world to your class. Merely looking. at films or photographs hes 


little value, however, unless children are taught how to read pictures. 

4. Go over the route of any field trip you plan to have the class take. If it 
is a visit to a museum, a library; or to an individual, be sure that you have 
been there in advance and know what the children are to see or find out. 
Then prepare them for the, visit so that they’ will get the most out of it. 

5. Assembling suitable materials for your class is another important part 
of the preparations you make. Here the children, particularly the older ones, 
can help, but throughout the preparation encourage all of the group to plan 
ways to find, answers to questions. This is not only valuable experience for 


‘them but is .lso a source of good ideas. If you order or borrow materials, 


be sure to gt them far enough in advance so that you will have time to 
examine them carefully before they are to be used. f 
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6. Build up a file of newspaper clippings on current news of the country 

or topic you are going to introduce. When the study is begun, encourage 

children to bring clippings for the bulletin board. This practice helps them 


form a habit of reading a newspaper, and reading about what is happening 
ow makes the people and the country become more real to them. Excellent 


fed 
results have been obtained by having committees of children follow and report : Hi 
on topics such as agriculture, education, foreign trade, industries, the arts, aig 
and sports of the country which they are studying. 4 


7. Make arrangements to have children correspond with young people in rf 
other countries. This exchange of correspondence not only stimulates their @ 
interest in another part of the world, but also provides a valuable source of Bai 
information which is otherwise difficult to obtain. Children in the elementary ah % 
grades, however, need guidance if initiating a worth-whfle exchange of cor- _ 
respondence. Have the class discuss the. things they would like to know gs 
about their foreign pen friend and make a list of these subjects of interest > 
on the board. Children are usually interested in family life—“How many ° 
brothers and sisters do you have?” is one of the first questions they ask ofa - 
new classmate. The list might include a description of their pen friends) <4 
home, a day at school, some holiday and the way it is celebrated, a favorite | ~ i. 
hobby or sport, and many other topics, Ay 

The children to whom the class writes would probably be interested to 


know these same things. Lead the children to realize that their letterstoafor- - se 
eign correspondent who is unfamiliar with life in this country should be suffi- =, 

ciently detailed to give a clear picture of what they are describing. Moreover, f id 

remind children that it is particularly important that their letters to children ed 

in a foreign country should be neat and legihle, with words correctly spelled. *S ee 

8. The exchange of materials between your grade and a similar group in *" Sd 
another country is an excellent means of helping children develop a better =. 

“| understanding of children of another region. It is often difficult for children ‘1 


) to visualize people in a distant land as actually living and doing many of the _ 5 
same things we do. To receive notebooks, art work, and handicrafts dade by «3 
children in another country, to have snapshots showing these children and ws 
their activities, and pérhaps to sce a textbook which they use, creates a pers * 

‘sonal, human interest in them and helps dispel the feeling that because they © Ee: 
are far away they are “peculiar.” The Junior Red Cross sponsors such ==; 
exchanges between our schools and those in other countries. ee 

5, 9. Last, but by no means of least importance, is the study of modern | 74, 
'# languages, which is one of the best preparations you can make for widening 4 

your own horizon and paving the way for international understanding. -. ’. 

Language ‘is a meang of contact with the mind, and is essential in acquiring . 

cultural information and real understanding. ; ofr: a) 
sa ‘ 


Selecting and Evaluating Materials 
and Information 


~, 


UR NATION needs citizens who can read, but it more desperately 
needs citizens who can think as they read, who can analyze propa- 
ganda, and who can read to gather information to help solve individual and 
group problems;-who can make decisions sithout bias and on the basis of 

«) Pech. Sie? ks a 

How can children learn to judge information? One of the important les- 
sons you can teach children is to question what they read and to realize that 
a statement is not neceskarily true merely because it appeats in print. Have 
them see, too, that statements which were true at the time the book or article 
was written may not be true now. Have them form the habit, in taking up 
printed material, of looking at the date of publication and of learning what 
may have happened since to change the information. > 

Children can be led to see how up-to-date material may differ from that 
published earlier, if they list changes that have taken place in their-own 
community in the last few years. Perhaps a new hospital, several new 
schools, a block of new houses, and an airfield have been built. A descrip- 
tion of the community written 10 years ago would not include these. Becom- 
dng conscious of these changes will help children realize that similar changes 
may have taken place in the foreign country or community about which 
they were reading. Help them find ways to bring the material in the book 
up to date. Have children look for articles on the subject in issues of 
periodicals which have appeared since the book was published, see if news 
reels have anything on it, and talk with people who have more recent 
information. - f ‘ 

It is important, however, that children realize that the newest book on a 
subject is not always the best. Some of the best descriptive material of 
other peoples and places is to be found in books written nearly a century ago, 
when travelers moved more slowly, had time to become acquainted with the 
people of the country and to know their customs and their traditions. Many 
of these books are written in a more leisurely style than those of a later date 
Fs, and often include anecdotes which give a good insight into the attitudes and 
ie way of life of the people. Use these books to supplement other historical 
: material and to add human interest. 

t 


} Orgenteing the Elementary School for Living snd Learning. Ch. IV, p. 122. 2967 Yesrbock, Acseelatian 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the Naticnal Education Aesoclation, Washington, D. C. 
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Teach children to check on the author. Has he had special background 
for what he has written? Book jackets usually have biographical data about 
the author, mentioning special training or experience in the area on which 
he writes. Magazines, too, include brief background material on the author. 
What has he done that would give him knowledge of the subject? Does he 
give a fair picture? If the author is a national of the country, does he tell 
both sides of the story, the good and the bad, show what is ugly as well as 
what is beautiful? If he writes about a foreign country, has he had a chance 
to know the country well? 

If the author has first-hand knowledge, in what-capacity was he in the 
country which he describes? Was he a supervispr of unskilled labor in 
the interior and so had little contact with professional people of the country? 
Did he judge all the people of the country by these laborers? If he was 
there as a diplomat, perhaps he had just the opposite idea of the people. 
Owing to the nature of his duties he may have had little opportunity to meet 
other than the privileged class. | 

In most communities there are young men and women who served in 
other countries during the war. Many of them have a fund of interesting 
information about those places and the people and are glad to share it. 

Trying to’ understand conflicting statements in what they read or hear 
speakers say by getting the facts can be a valuable experience for children. 
Through it they can see that no one person is 100 percent accurate. The 
information may be correct so far as he saw or was-able to find out, but he 
may not have seen or heard all. Just as no two children in the class would 
‘describe their own community in the same way, so travelers who visit the 
same place usually give different versions of what they saw. .. 

Help children understand, too, that the impression a person has of people 
or places is influenced by many things—the background he has for interpret- 
ing what he sees, hqw he felt when he was there, if he were ill or lonely, 
liked the food, or the climate—and that his information on the place may 
reflect these. un 

Finally,-have children find out what they can about the publisher of the 
material. Is the firm reliable? If the material is published by a private 
organization, find out the purpose of the organization. Most organizations 
have literature describing their purpose and activities. Why does it publish 
the material? What information is it trying to give? Does the author or 
the organization have an ax to grind? Again, is the information objective— 
does it give both sides of the question? 
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Company is Coming? 

‘ OU'’VE INVITED a speaker to come and talk about the North Pole, the 

‘Netherlands, or life in an Andean village. Whether the experience is 

* > pleasant for the speaker and the time is well spent by the clase depends upon 
the preparation made beforehand. And preparing for the visit means more 
than erasing the blackboard, rearranging the bookshelves, fluffing up the 
flowers, and reminding the class to be courteous to the guest. 

Preparing the children for the visit is doubly important if the visitor is a . 
foreigner whose appearance, dress, and speech differ from their own. His 
skin may be a different color, he may have an Indian caste mark, wear a fez 
instead of a hat, the flowing robes of some citizens of the Near East, or 
the kilts and, plaid of a Scottish clan. Whatever it is that is unfamiliar, 
be sure to talk it over with the class before the visit. Remind the children 
that not all the people in our own country dress alike. Help them to realize 
that in the visitor's country ott clothes would seem as strange to many of the 
people as the visitor's are to them. 

If the visitor speaks English.with an accent, prepare the children for that, 
too. Accents often sound very funny to children. But help them to realize’ 
that a foreign visitor pays us a courtesy when he speaks our language, and 
that to learn a second language is 4 praiseworthy achievement. Point out to 
children that to speak a foreign language without an accent is difficult, often 
impossible, unleas it is learned as a child. i 

_ Whether the visitor is from abroad, from another city, or a neighbor 
from the next block, good manners demand that the class-is attentive to what 
he has to say, Have children see that to ask thoughtful questions is an 

ds indication of their interest which the speaker will appreciate. If the visitor 
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wes does not know English well, remind the children to speak slowly and clearly. 
om The letter to thank the visitor is as important educationally as it is socially. 
ars, Here individial letters from the class are usually welcome. Remind children 
oe that their letter represents them and that making it attractive both in appear- 
ra ance and in content is a courtesy to the one to whom they are writing. Discuss 
x = the talk or interview, have children mention what impressed them—some fact 
i which they found interesting or amusing—then let them go ahead and 
“x... xpress themselves in their own way. 

Ri . In talking to a fourth grade, a wool grower in Washington mentioned the 
ee high poral code of the industry which made written contracts : 


RS 
$2 


yi, Often deals involving millions of dollars, he said, were made with no more 
a record of the transaction than notes jotted down on slips of paper held to- 
with a paper clip. He was delighted with the letter from the boy who 
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Osurtess, Degervtment of Public Information, Uudied Nedione, 


Our clothes would seem se strange la ho eoumty. 


wrote.to thank him for. his visit and added: “I was especially interested-to 
ort about all the porte People can mhke with eerste of paper and a paper 
p.” ® 
It is impoftant, too, to prepare the speaker for the visit. It is particularly 
important to tell him the phase of the subject you would like to have hit 
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discuss. A general discussion of Ching, for instance, would be a big subject 
to cover in one talk. Perhaps you want the speaker to discuss home life. 
tell something about education; or he might wish to describe the work he did 
there. If he had traveled, he might like to describe various regions of the . 
country. You might also give him a list of questions which the children 
have asked about the area he is to discuss. ; ‘ 

It would be helpful for the speaker to know how much background the 
group has ‘on the subject—whether they are finishing their study ‘of the 
country or are only beginning. You will, of course, let him know the grade 
to which he is to speak as well as give him a general idea of the age level of 
the group. ' 

A field trip or an interview whether in connection with developing inter. 


national understanding or concerned w 


water supply requires careful planning. Help the children realize that 
when they go to the embass 


materials for study, they 
pression they make is another side of life in their country which the foreigner 


Please Send Me...  ~ ; 


—_ - 


WY REN YOU ask for information don’t forget to give some, too. To say, 
“Send me anything you have that would help me in my school work” 
can mean anything from a desk to a dictionary. It would be difficult for - 
the person who receives such a letter to guess that what the writer wants 
is material on, say, Canada for a sixth grade, or a map and a booklet on the 
Pan American Highways for the fourth-year class. But the teacher gives 
helpful information to the persop who will answer her request if she says in 
her letter, “I would like material on Mexico for a fourth grade. We expect 
to spend a month studying that area. and to give a play or pageant or have 
‘an exhibit when we finished the study. We have already written to the Pan 
American Union and the Mexican Embassy for material.” 


; i Tig 
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Keep in mind, too, that in writing for material 1 letter sent from a clas } 
is better than 25. There is little educational value in having the children-- 
all 40 of them—copy, from the blackboard, a letter which they have had no 
part in composing. Learning to write a good letter asking for material or 
information is good training which every-child should have. But this means ‘ 
that the children should help compose the letter. For the lower grades 
this is a class exetcise. Children in the upper elementary grades can com. 
Pose a ro after they have discussed what it should contain. ; 

But the letter is a class exercise which third graders, for instance, ~ 
help compose and then copy from the board, or an individual composition, 
select the one letter which meets all the qualifications and have it sent in the 
name of the class. Have children check the letter before thailing it to see 
that it contains the name of the teacher and the name and address of the 
school. Hundreds of requests remain unanswered every year becausé this 
information is lacking. 

‘Be brief, but be specific in making your request. 
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Seurces of Materials 
and Information \, 


id 


Dp SECTION suggests sources of information which can be helpful to 
elementary teachers and their pupils in developing international under- 
standing. In general, specific titles of publications and other materials avail- 
able from various sources are not included since new material is being pub- 
lished regularly, and because older titles may be out of print by the time this | 
bulletin is published. However, teachers may obtain free copies of the 
following bibliographies from the Division of International Educational 


- Relations, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency: 


A Selected Bibliography FOG Erna Alene the United Nations. By Helen Dwight 
” Reid. 


Books To Help Build International Understanding. By Nort E. Buest. 


Brie} bibliographies of materials and teaching aids on various countries and regions, ‘ 


Free materials on other peoples and other countries suitable for elementary 
grades are difficult to get. However, a limited amount of materials is avail- 
able from foreign governments through the embassies or legations which’ 
69 foreign governments now maintain in Washington, D.C. A number of 


. the countries also have information offices which distribute official literature 


and materials such as maps, pictures, posters, leaflets, and travel information, 


_ An up-to-date mimeographed list of these offites and their addresses may be 


obtained from the Division of International Educational Relations, Office 
of Education, upon request by the teacher. oa 

With the exception of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
United States Departyent of the Interior, which has a limited amount of 


material on Alaska, Hawaii, Puérto Rico, Samoa, and. Guam, the United ‘ 


States Government agencies 50) ir no descriptive material on countries ; 
beyond our. borders suitable for’ the use of children in elementary grades. . 


‘However, a number of the Government departments have divisions concerned _ 


with the foreign or international activities of their work, as, for instance, 
the Division of International Educatignal Relations of the United States 
Office of Education and the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the - 
United States Department of Agriculture. For the most part, bulletins’ 
issued by these divisions are technical, but occasional titles have material 


for improving teachers’ backgrounds on certain regions of the world. bp 
A list of publications issued by the various agencies taay be obtained free” 
‘Z, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing: Office, Wash- z 
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ington 25, D.C. If price is stated, the publication is for sale by the Super 
intendent of Documents. If no price is given, the publication is furnishe:! | 
free by the issuing agency. - , 

Some of the commercial firms which have international interests are .. 
source of free materials. These include firms engaged in transportation an: 
communications, such as airways, steamship companies. telephone and tele 
graph companies, railways, automobile associations, as well as firms wilh: 
business interests in foreign countries, such as petroleum, mining, fruit, sugar. 
and rubber companies, packing concerns, and machine companies.. A num. 
ber of these have education divisions which publish material designed for 
use in schools. Material which is put out to sell products should be care.. 
fully examined, however, to be sure that it is suited to classroom needs, 

The names and addresses of commercial firms together with the titles of 
material they distribute are included in various lists of Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials which a number of educational institutions publish, such 
as George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., and the New Jersey State Teach., 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. The NEA-Journal and a nibh of other 
educational magazines have a section on sources of free and inexpensive 
materials in each issue. 

Ordering Covernment publications~-Many United States Government 
\ publications are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Remit- 

tapce must be received before the material is sent. The Superintendent of 
Documents cannot send material c. 0. d. of accept postage stamps. \ Checks, 
money orders, or postal notes should he made payable to the Sliperiniaadait 
of Documents. Many of the publications are sold for small amounts. To 
*§) facilitate ordering.them, the Government Printing Office sells coupgns in sets 
of 20 for $1, which are good until used.” However, they can anly be used for 
the purchase of publications from the Superintendent of Documents. A 
deposit of $5 or more may also be made against which orders may be placed — 
A without making individual remittances or first obtaining quotations. Corre- 
‘spondence should be addressed: Superintendent-of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Inexpensive materials —The following organizations -publish descriptive 
matter on other countries suitable for background study for elementary 
teachers. Material sujtable for pupils in upper elementary grades is also 
available from a number of the organizations whose addresses are given 
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f below. In addition to pamphlets and booklets, several of the organizations 
are also sources of audio-visual aids. As indicated, a few organizations 
. have materials for loan (®ychools. However, the brief annotations included 


below give only a general idea of what each organization, or agency issues. 
Teachers are urged to write for a list of publications and prices, as well as 
to make inquiry regarding regulations for borrowing exhibits, before placing 
definite orders, . , 
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" Aurnican Association ror THE Unirep Nations, Inc, 54 East Sixty- cg Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Pamphiet material for adults and pupila 
Posters, program material. 
Flags of United Nations. : , 


American Councit on Epucation, 744 Jatkson Pace: Washington 6, D, C 


Kodachrome olides on Latin America for sale. 
“Wee of Asdio-Visesl Materials Toward International l'nderstending’ (1946, §1-24). 

“Testbook Improvement snd Isterastions! Underetanding” (1948, $1). } 
Boohlets of China. 5 | 


Ameaican Feperation or Ants, 1262 New atapshire Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D€. : 


Publishes the “American An Annes!” whick liste m mms by States, sammarisse their collections 
aed activities, incleding educativas! ectivitics. and lists peresanel 


a 


Amuninan Juston Rep Cross, Eighteenth and 1) Streets, NW., Washington 13, D.C. 


Spossom correspandenre with schools abroad, providing free treaslaticn and  transmissica al 
this correspoedeace ; tramemite gift bases to schools sbread; promotes divect service prejerts 
through the National Children's Feed; loses eabibits, 


Amenican GeocaaPHicaL ‘Society, Broadway at One Hundred Fifty-sisth Street, 
* New York, N. Y. 


ad Publishes moathly megasine, maps, specie! books. 
' *) } 
Amernicas Lisaary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, III. 


lasuce reading lists fer teachers end ebildres. 


» Bereav ror-Inrercutturat Epucation, 157 West Thirteenth Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. 


For teechere— Becks. pamphlets bibliagraphica, eed reprints of articles. = 
For pepile— Posters, cartopag plays, apd radio scripts. 


Cuina Isstrrute rx Amenica, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. N.Y. 


Films on Chins (these are not reatals. bet are abown at the lastitate to ar hoo! children as well os 
edeht groups) ; maintains « reference library; a selected bibliagraphy; pamphicts and a map on Ching; 
a peblicatios estitied “Chiaa aed America." 


Curricutum Seavice Buazav, 423 West One Hundred and Twenty-third Street, New 
York 27, N. Y.> 


“Inter-American Edecetion is Scheels,” 469 pp.. 180 illus. 82. 
Beoks an Brazil sed on China is prepsretioa. A 
Fes free distributiod : *. , ] 

Ssorses af Latin America for Seventh Crede. 

Spenisd Sketches. s 

Films fer lnternasional. Understanding. 

Mesicen Folk Deacet. 


‘ 


East ann West Association, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, NewYork 19) N. Y. 


i 
Picture portfolios, pamphlets, end ‘biblographics for children on Africa, Chine, India, Japan, 
the Near East. Philippines. Russia, as well as miscellaneous material, including geaeral list of 
16 eam. Glms, and Peofls East amp West, 10 issues per veer, with annotated lore of recommended 
beckground reading, lms, program suggestions, sources for material. 
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Frnrrat Secvarry Actncy, Orrice oF Epucarion, Division oF 
EpucaTionar Revarions, Washington 25, D. C 


Ribliagraphies meatinned above. 
Information on education in other coantries, 
thes and materiabs for developing international 


tects for imtemsetienal student cortespondrmce Does mat here dewciiprne material oa athe: cosaine, 
fee dasiribsttom to tether, of tAididren. 


> 


INTERRATIONA| 


Foaricy Poucy Association, 22 East Thirty-cighth Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Headline Series (bimonthly beabklets os 
Bews summary) 


iptermations! eflairs) ; Fenaas » Pec Bousrts (week), 
Sudy packets far Plegrem plansiag. . 


Lipaary oF Concress, Recoxping Lasonarony, Washington 25, D.C 


la addition to albums of folk mesle and portry. bes for sale slhems os Brasil, Mezics, Peene 
= Rie. and N emegsela. 


Send 10 cents for relalog of titles ead prices labeetory alee hess ittesing 
ES room open trom 9a m 10 63S p Bs. 


. 


Rational topics (free to fdvisesy: members, tppointed by Siste 


aed Jecal teachers aeewistions efilieted with the NEA); Speesenbip of isternstions! Pelattoms 


~ ehebs ig eecesdary arhosis. 


. 
5 


Natronat Geocaariic Socery, Sixteenth and M Streets NW, 


Natrona, Geacaarnic Macasing thy 


saberriptias); School Bernice Division peblich 
Ballciine (50 eekly issees) dari 


Pan AMERICAN Soarry or New ENcLAnp, Inc, 18 Trail) Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. fre 


Fducational exhibits on Latis Americay coastries fer schenls, Ebreries, sn] clea. 

_ Only cupense is eupress charges both ways aod insurance is Jrensit. : r, 

¥ Kitlac hrame Slides on Latin America. with Script, may be rested fe: 81 « set. Collertiens are 
: leaned for 3 weeks. 


Eshibyt department is tloaed during July and Augest, 


bY. Pan AMERICAN, Union, Washington 6, D. C 


epecial products, and » epecial series for young 
iNustrated with Photographs. Mate 


Gags of American tepublics with ptend, 
Booze—8 ests of books os Latia Americe; 


} set each tos elemeatery, sescedery, ead edull 
readers. 


Ekgrerre— Works of Latis American arviste--drawinga, eichings, photogrephs, wesdests inecled- 
ing 22 panele of Mezican childrea’s art, mounted es 


14 by 20 jnch cardboard.. 
4 a 


_ 


= (No charge for loam ezeept shipping costs.) 


et 
SMITHSONIAN INstiTUTION, Washington 25, D. C. ; 


Hes « limited pember of War Background St 


udies om the Near and Far East. The price varles 
depeading upon the length of the Pamphlets. 


“Nose for free distribution. No ssterial for children. 
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Toe Unie Nartons, Derastmanr oy Pusuic Impoamation, Lake Success, N. Y. 


Beckles, lesScte, posters, ‘lista end ether msterish cots! to teachers asd pepil. Orde: ta: 

should be sent te letermsticns! Deremenm Service, 2960 Broadway, New Yori 27. 
R. A eevee of Vet Retione Velenter Edecatianal Costers bas bere established in incite. 
tices. Eeck conic: bas o ect of exsterial fer reference and enotbes te less. It receives regelarty 
Ge hotest publicsticse of the Departmen: of Poblix interemsiics. A Ee of testiteiians which 
@eaisteis eeck eesters may be chtsined fram the United Meticas 


Unrrep Staves Derarrment of Acaicutruns, Ornce of Foazscn Acurcvnrveat 
Revartons, Washington 25, D, C : 


Foeausen Actscmitwes, pobhshed m@esthh. illestrsted with phstagraphs, research artisics cs agri- 
esltere in othe: resstrien While of terhairal austere oftce comtata interesting eesterial cs wey 


ef Bite of people which troche: mmsy edepi tor pupils. Available im librertes, teberiiptice §1.56 
® peer. 


ill 


Unrrep Stares Deragtmant or State, Wasnincron 25, D.C 


Docemasts snd beoblers sed stedy guides oo currest inser os foreign reletinms for tesrhers 
. barhgresed. UNESCO Relatives Sishe materia! os UNESCO "pregram. teioding & pester ber Ives 
' disteibuiles te twearkers. 


Other things you can do'to get— 


Beeks and Islermation 


Pind out *S-~sar voar jocal |i).cary what books and other materials are available fros, 
vopr Sate Library or State Library Commission. 

Consulé the Readers’ Guide to Penodical Literature in your library for receat anicles 
published on the area or subject in which you are interested. 


EBshiSlise ’ 


Write to the museum in your State and some of the largest museums in nearby 
States for information on traveling ethibitions which may be borrowed 

Some public libraries have special collections of ant reproductions which are available 
on loan. 


* 


Filme and Slides » 
Write to the Film Library or Film Depository at your State university or State college 
te sce if they have films for loan. 


Write to the museum acarret you for a‘list of slides and films which aro available 
on loan. 


Send fer a copy of “A Directory ota97 }émm Film Libraries” Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25,D.C. 15 cents Write also to the Federal Security Agency, 
OfSce of Education, Visual Aids to Education, for informstion on getting Government 
films. 
” Flage 

In addition to those given above, the following sources are among relisble companies 
through which flags may be purchased: 

American Flag Co.,.73-77 Mercer Street, New York 12, N. Y. 

Annin & Co., Fifth Avenue at Sixteenth Street, New York 3, N.Y. 

Collegeville, Flag & Manufacturing Co., Collegeville, Pa. 
' ¥ 4, - 
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Recerdings “— ts 


Educational Radio Script ahd Transcription. ; 
Exchange, Office of Edu n. x 
Federal Security Agency. 


Maintains a transcription service for schools 
and require special playback equipment having 


service is 2 weeks. Only expense to borrower 
collect express. 


of radio recordings. These are all on 16-inch discs, 
a turntable speed of 33% r. p. 
is the cost of return Postage. 


m. Customary loan 
Cannot be returned 


¢ 
4 

Recordings include Programs presenting the 
countries have made to the social, cconomic, 


story of contributions which immigrants of other 
and political development of the United States, 
-Books Bring Adventure 


3 


33% r. p. m. -In addition a num 


Write for printed folder to Glor 
19, N. ¥. i 


Lullabies of Many Lands. 
‘Victer Division. 4 
Radio Corporation of America, 

“Recorded by Lala Mee Flynn, t 


use on ordinary Phonographs, 
422% West 46th Street, New York 


Speakers 


‘ 


Find out if there are forei 
who might arrange‘ talk to y 


gn exchange teachers or foreign stud 


ents in your vicinity 
our pupils or to the school assembly. 


